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In this paper some ideas about schools and their personnel 
will be presented and an effort will be made to relate these ideas to 
some of the problems of curriculum change. The general perspective 
portrays the school as a small society and gives particular attention 
to the teacher subculture. The approach is basically sociological. 
However, our interests go beyond social science. We are concerned 
with the relationship of theory and practice and with the uses of 
knowledge. We want to understand schools better because we hope for 
t heir improvement. Although its possibilities have seldom been 
realized, the school is taken to be an agency with the potential for 
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broadening and enhancing human life. 

As I understand curriculum as a special area of study, it 

has usually dealt with school subjects, their aims, their content, 
and their methods; and students of curriculum have sought to inter- 
relate school subjects and experiences so that they make sense in 
terms of an overall school program and in terms of social and indi- 

victual needs. 

Appropriate literatures range across the proper goals of 
formal education, the various relationships of school and society, 
the psychology of teaching and learning, instructional media and 
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materials, the organization and placement of school subjects, and the 
structure of disciplines# There is also a body of writing on the pro - 
cesses of curriculum change that, in the main, has tended to emphasize 
participative techniques# 

The approach used here fits none of these literatures very 
well# Although Waller described the school as a miniature society in 
a book published in 1932, 1 his work had little impact in the curricu- 
lum area, or for that matter, in any of the usual areas of study in 
education. I will not argue that to view the school in terms of 
social system concepts is necessarily a truer approach than others; 
only that it seems to me to be an especially useful way to look at 
schools, and that the perspective has not been fashionable in the past, 
and thus, can add to the frameworks available to curriculum researchers. 

In examining the school as a small society, our stance will 
be much like that of the cultural anthropologist observing a primi- 
tive society# We will be interested in the school 8 s rituals and cele- 
brations, its traditions and its taboos# We will want to know some- 
thing of its chiefs and witch doctors, its clans and its totems. 

While the usual applications of the concepts of cultural anthropology 
to education treat the school as a socializing agency for the larger 
society, our primary focus will be the teacher subculture# 

We will approach the school with a critical frame of mind. 
That means that we will question things that often are taken for 
granted# The obvious and the commonplace may provide important data 
and we wish to maintain an openness to data. At the same time, we re- 
cognize that one looks in a special way for data that are suggested by 
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the theoretical framework he employs and we know that it is the inter- 
pretation the investigator imposes upon data that gives it meaning* So 
we carry theoretical baggage* It consists of familiar concepts such as 
norms, rules, role expectations, formal and informal structure, latent 

and manifest functions, and others* 

In my portrayal of the school, I will draw upon my own work 

and that of others* I want to begin with a field study conducted in 

a single Junior High School* Although it eventually led to a larger 
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scale inquiry that tested hypotheses in a more conventional way, the 
field study is an example of what has been called qualitative research* 
Its purpose was to generate hypotheses and develop ideas* We attempted 
to do this by describing and analyzing the school in essentially social 
system terms. This wa3 the way we chose to make sense of our data, a 
substantial a>ount of which was gathered over the 14-month period that 

marked the empirical phase of the study. 

Our techniques were primarily observation and interview* 
Observations were made in the faculty lounge, in the corridors, in the 
cafeteria, in classrooms, in the assembly, and in faculty and adminis- 
trative meetings. Interviews ranged from those that were quite struc- 
tured to almost casual conversations* Frequently, interviews were con- 
ducted to follow-up on clues and hunches that grew out of earlier ob- 
servations and interviews. We kept a journal in which we recorded our 
field notes. It included observational and interview data and our own 
reactions to the data, often from a common sense perspective but some- 
times fn more refined theoretical terms. We tried to maintain an on- 
going dialogue between the descriptive and the conceptual with expla- 
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nation as our eventual goal. 

One area of special Interest was that of principal-teacher 
relations. The principal was new to the school and we hoped that the 
phenomenon o~ succession might serve to highlight and sharpen certain 
aspects of the social system. It did. Teachers strongly expressed 
their desire that the new principal not be "weak on discipline;" they 
wanted to be able to depend upon his backing in confrontations with 
pupils and, when the occasions arose, with parents,^ These points 
were made many times during teacher interviews. Perhaps the principal 
was more than usually suspect because the teachers were aware that he 
had a background of training and experience in guidance counseling. 

He appeared to sense the teachers' views and he used corporal 
punishment on a number of occasions although he Indicated in interviews 
that he found it distasteful. A revealing feature was that he often 
joked with faculty members about "the paddling," and provided humorous 
anecdotes that were widely quoted among the teachers. Manifestly, 
paddling was a penalty for rule breaking by students; latently, it 
provided the principal with an opportunity to dramatize his support 
of the teachers and thereby gain their approval. He succeeded gener- 
ally in this but not fully. Thus, near the close of the school year, 
some of the teachers pointedly noted that he had suspended fewer 
pupils than his predecessor had during a typical year, an interesting 
illustration of Gouldner's "Rebecca Myth.""* 

The faculty had its Old Guard. It consisted of older, more 
experienced teachers with relatively long tenure at the school. They 
held generally conservative views on teaching and teachers and placed 
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heavy emphasis on pupil control and discipline* A younger group of 

teachers who generally had been teaching at the school for shorter 

* 

periods of time had more liberal and permissive sentiments* The older 
teachers were dominant in the informal structure of the school and they 
did not hesitate to give advice to their younger colleagues whom they 
thought of as being lax about maintaining sufficient social distance 
with regard to pupils. 

The flow of communications of this kind was, in the main, in 
one direction, from the older teachers to the newer teachers, not the 
reverse* Frequently, the advice was direct and to the point but some- 
times it was indirect although no less clear, as when it was remarked 
that it took longer than usual to settle a class after it had come from 
Me* X*s room; no one missed the implication that there was a kind of 
carry over of the chaos that characterized Mr* X*s room but which was 
out of place in an orderly and proper classroom* 

The newer teachers clearly recognized the existence of norms 
in the teacher subculture that required "strictness” and the maintenance 
of social distance between teachers and pupils* Moreover, they real- 
ized that others were apt to equate control and teaching, and even label 
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as poor teachers those using more permissive methods* Therefore, they 

made substantial efforts to adapt by talking or acting tough with re- 

y 

gard to pupils* This kind of on-stage behavior occurred in places of 
high visibility, that is, in front of colleagues. Here it might be 
noted that it is especially fruitful to observe behavior in places of 
high visibility to gather information on norms. People tend to conform 
in public and sin in secret* The faculty lounges, the assembly, and the 
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cafeteria were locations where teachers were highly visible to their 
colleagues. 

In the faculty lounges, newer teachers were on-stage in what 
were, in one sense, off-stage locations. The school had separate 
lounges for men and women teachers. In the men*s lounge, the primary 
topics of discussion were sports and students. The sports talk focused 
on the national and regional levels and on the school* s extensive ath- 
letic program. The following kinds of discussion predominated with re- 
gard to students; boasting about the uncompromising manner in which a 
difficult discipline problem had been handled; ridiculing students, 
especially their answers to teacher questions and tests, and quite 
aggressive references to students considered to be hopelessly unco- 
operative. In the women* s lounge, a similar although somewhat less 
pointedly aggressive pattern was followed, but sports were not much 
discussed. Also, women teachers tended to "gossip" more than the men 
teachers concerning students. This included more discussion of a 
student *8 family, especially of brothers and sisters, and occasionally 

even parents, who had preceeded him at the school. 

Newer teachers were frequent participants in these faculty 
lounge discussions. It was easy for them to join with the group in jok- 
ing about student shortcomings. To do so required only verbalisation 
and it usually resulted in a sympathetic response from colleagues. 

Silent acquiescence was the strongest rejoinder we observed. It would 
have been difficult to take exception to the comments made about 
students in this setting because of the social pressures involved, and 
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no one did. 
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Blau and Scott have discussed the "scapegoating" of clients on 
the past of staff members in a public employment agency. They pointed 
out that such behavior has several, functions. It furnishes an escape 
valve for the release of aggressive feelings against clients in a rel- 
atively harmless form, and it provides social approval from peers which 
helps to relieve feelings of guilt for not having done a more effective 
job with clients. While such behavior led to the reduction of staff 
tensions and increased social support, it also legitimated inconsider- 
ate treatment of clients. These points appear to apply equally well 
to the teacher behavior just discussed. In addition, it should be 
noted that it is possible that on-stage behavior, at first inconsistent 
with underlying attitudes, will eventually lead to changes in attitudes. 
New attitudes toward clients, in this case, students, may subtly and 
gradually become internalized as individuals modify their verbaliza- 
tions, perceptions, and opinions to fit these of the group. 

Such considerations have important implications for understand- 
ing teacher socialization. They suggest the proposition that the so- 
cialization process results in less flexible attitudes toward pupils 
on the part of (teachers, a point we shall return to later. 

The cafeteria was another place of high visibility; but it 
provided a stage primarily for those teachers who were taking their 
turn at cafeteria duty, a kind of police patrol that had the prevention 
of disorder as its main assignment. There were several lunch periods 
beginning fairly early in the school day. Teachers who ate during the 
earliest lunch period were referred to as "the breakfast clubbers." 

The teachers ate in a room that was just off the main cafeteria but 
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which afforded a view of at least part of that larger room* 

The most dramatic incident of on-stage teacher behavior we ob- 
served there illustrates, in rather exaggerated form, the kind of use 
to which cafeteria duty was put. A young teacher who we know to be con- 
sidered marginal by many of his colleagues, was on duty along with other 
teachers. Ke entered the teachers 1 lunch room and said simply, "Watch 
this." He then went into the main cafeteria, hovered near a group of 
students for a few moments and, on the commission of an expected of- 
fense on the part of one of the students, pulled the culprit out of his 
seat and proceeded to manhandle him. A few of the women teachers ap- 
peared to be bothered by the incident but most of the teachers expressed 
their approval. In the case of this teacher, such staging was of 
little avail. He soon left teaching "for something better outside of 
education." While the incident described could not be called typical, 
cafeteria duty continued to provide an opportunity, especially for some 
of the newer teachers, to parade their strictness before their colleagues. 

The assembly was a place of considerably more tension for 
newer teachers. Here, it was not so easy to choose one's own battle- 
ground. Moreover, visibility was greatly enlarged; more people were 
present. Furthermore, teachers with homerooms, and this included most 
of the faculty, were considered to be responsible in a special way for 
the behavior of their charges. In addition, there was something spe- 
cial about the assemblies themselves. They were ceremonials that pre- 
sented the public face of the school. Here, students were called upon 
to identify with the school and to show it in its best and truest 
light. In the main, this meant good order and good manners as defined 
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Teachers who felt that their hold on the students was uncertain, 
and some who preserved a less rigid relationship with students, knew that 
they would be subjected to the scrutiny of associates and superiors, and 
they looked forward to assemblies with large measures of dread and small 
measures of hope. Dread because of the spectre of a public failure; 
hope because of the possibility of a lucky success, and for some, the 
opportunity to show a stern demeanor and a proper concern for order, 
even if things went badly. These occasions furnished special testing 
grounds where teachers often made valiant efforts to "look good." Thus, 
in assmeblies, some of the most striking performances emanated from the 
audience. 

The adaptations of newer teachers to the prevailing norms for 
strictness were only partially successful. One younger teacher reported 
that "no matter how strict you are, they still think you*re soft on dis- 
cipline." Since staging had its personal costs for such individuals, 
it was all the more frustrating when the strategy failed. Those newer 
teachers who were highly idealistic appeared to be most distressed. By 
an idealistic teacher I mean one who has primarily service-oriented 
motives and a strong commitment to teaching as noble or important work 
as contrasted with one who has primarily self -oriented motives and 
views teaching as just a job. Like other teachers, idealistic ones 
wanted to be accepted by their peers. But the options were limited 
and the choices hard. When norms for behavior within a social group 
are repugnant to a member of the group, he can engage in open conflict, 
withdraw from the group, or somehow adapt, and even this last course 
may be hazardous and ejipensive. 
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Pupil control was given priority in numerous ways in the sub- 
culture of the school we observed* I will provide a few more illustra- 
tions from our field notes* They range from the attitudes of the tea- 
chers toward guidance counseling to the curious case of the teacher who 

never sat down. 

The first concerns the retired principal and occurred before 
our study but was mentioned frequently in interviews* During the last 
few ytars of his tenure, the principal was in poor health and the faculty, 
in the words of one of the teachers, "carried him;" when possible, they 
avoided adding to his work load* Instead of sending the more serious 
discipline cases to the office, the teachers handled them, or quite 
often, sent them to the guidance counselor. The counselor recognized 
the ' undesirablity of mixing guidance and punishment but all involved 
give higher priority to the maintenance of the discipline function. 
However, this arrangement was never satisfactory from the teachers 
standpoint and it ended entirely when the new principal took over. Dis- 
satisfaction stemmed from a belief that the guidance office did not fully 
support the teachers in discipline matters; instead, it undermined them 
by redefining the bases of student misbehavior. The teachers considered 
some students to be just rlain troublemakers but the counselor dealt 
with these students within a more complex, clinical framework that served 
to contradict the teachers* definition of the situation. 

Another interesting situation developed around the early ad- 
ministration of ertain final examinations. These examinations were 
given to all of the students in certain subjects several weeks before 
the end of the school year to facilitate the accomp lishment of necessary 
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paper work. The control function of grades was soon apparent. An un- 
intended consequence of the early examinations was that an Important 
deterrent was removed from the teachers' hands. It was no longer pos- 
sible to use grades as a threat and It was reported that student moti- 
vation dropped substantially. The time was called the "lame duck ses- 
sion" by the teachers and It occasioned considerable griping on their 

part. 

Our third vignette concerns the issue of smoking in the women 
teachers* lounge. Smoking was permitted in the men*s lounge but not in 
the women* s. A few of the bolder women teachers had an occasional cig- 
arette in an out of the way closet that became known as the women* s boiler 
room, but ;his was not a common practice. It was generally known that 
the new principal was not as opposed to smoking as his predecessor had 
been and the smokers among the women teachers made a concerted, and 
eventually successful effort to have the smoking ban removed. The main 
argument advanced by those who wanted the prohibition continued was 
that the students would smell smoke on the women teachers and thereby 
be encouraged to smoke themselves, perhaps In the lavatories. The 
point is that these teachers considered the argument based on discipline 
to be their strongest one; if women teachers smoked regularly at school, 

it would result in increased rule breaking by students. 

Another example concerns the modes of address employed by the 
teachers. We noted that even teachers who were good friends addressed 
one another quite formally using the title "mis ter, ""missus," or "miss" 
along with the last name of the person spoken to. It was interesting 
to take this simple observation as problematic and to follow up on it. 
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It soon became apparent that formal address was used when students were 
nearby or likely to be. She presence of students was the crucial fac- 
tor. If a teacher used another teacher *s name when talking with a stu- 
dent, the formal title was always employed. Less formal modes of address 
were utilized only when students were not present and even then, there 
was some carry over of the more formal. Of course, the point is that 
the use of titles functioned to maintain social distance and the super- 
ior-subordinate relationship between teachers and pupils. 

Our final example concerns the teacher who never sat down. We 
had a number of interviews with the old principal. In one of them we 
asked him about faculty informal structure and this elicited some com- 
ments about individual teachers. He remarked of one of them that she 
was ’’dependable, worth her weight in gold," and added approvingly that, 
although she had been at the school for many years, he had never seen 
her sitting down in the classroom. This was considered symbolic of her 
alertness and good control. 

Concern with pupil control was a salient feature of the teach- 
er subculture. But, in educational organizations, control ought to be 
a means to instructional ends. Yet, instruction itself was seldom an 
overt concern of the teachers, at least in their interactions with one 
another. For example, instruction was almost never discussed in the 
faculty lounges. 

Displacement of goals is usually defined as the treatment of a 
means as an end-in-itself , so that the means replaces the original end 

Q 

or goal. In schools, discipline treated as an end rather than as a 
means to attention and learning would be an example of goal displacement. 
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Control goals appeared to us to displace instructional goals in a number 
of ways in the school studied, as our earlier analysis indicates. 

Now, two instances of specific structures that failed to con- 
tribute to instructional ends as they were intended will be described. 

The first concerned what were called circles. A circle consisted of 
those teachers of the four ''solid subjects" who taught the same students, 
along with guidance personnel and the principal who was a member of 
every circle but did not attend every meeting. The manifest purpose of 
the circles was better to meet student needs by coordinating the work of 
teachers, counselors, and administrators with regard to student prob- 
lems. This was to be accomplished largely in periodic circle meetings. 
However, the circle meeting? actually were used to come to a united 
front in the grading of students, particularly in the assignment of 
failing grades. A variety of data led to this conclusion but the follow- 
ing occurrence illustrated it rather well: a circle chairman had some 

difficulty setting a suitable meeting time for the circle and became 
anxious because "I don't want to be out on a limb with my F grades." 
Appropriately enough in terms of its latent functions, the circles met 

just prior to the close of each marking period. 

Our second instance concerns faculty meetings. The old prin- 
cipal instituted what was to be a series of faculty meetings designed to 
increase each teacher's understanding of the total curriculum. Each de- 
partment was to be in charge of one meeting during which the objectives, 
content, and methods of that department's ins true tuional program would 
be explained and discussed. The first of these meetings was sponsored 
by the Science Department. It consisted of a film on cancer and a few 
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minutes discussion of science materials* During the film, under cover 

of darkness, a number of teachers were observed leaving via the rear 

door of the rather large meeting room* Although the film had been dull, 

it was generally considered to be a natural way for the science teachers 

to deal with the unwelcomed responsibility for a faculty meeting* The 

idea of learning more about the total curriculum died a slow but easy 

death* It had no mourners* As a last comment on the faculty meetings, 

we noted that when the new principal presided at his flrt meeting, he 

scored heavily with the teachers by remarking that he was '’allergic to 

long meetings." The instances of the circles and the faculty meetings, 

% 

respectively, show how goal displacement can be accompanied by aversion 
to risk taking and by ritualism* 

Our field notes (and our recollections as well) contain addi- 
tional events of some interest that occurred during our anthropological 
inquiry but those that have been presented will suffice for now* Some 
will be quick to remark that our data are necessarily selective* I 
agree* But, the integrity of the data was judged by the kind of mean- 
ingful integration that could be achieved* In other words, the more 
important parts of the picture were those that could contribute to the 
whole portrait* Other pieces of information might have potential sign- 
ificance but until more complete pictures were painted, it remained un- 
realized. We tried to remain open to all sorts of data and to alterna- 
tive interpretations, but we were limited to the events that occurred 
and by our own ingenuity and inventiveness as observers and theorizers. 
We sought ideas and explanations; discrete bits of information could be- 
come useful only in such contexts* 
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In t heir studies of societies, anthropologists have used the 
notions of basic configurations and themes to refer to elements that 
pervade a culture In a basic way and Influence Its patterns of norms, 
structures, and values. 10 In the subculture we examined, pupil control 

appeared to bo & dominant motif# 

There is little doubt that the theme approach could be mis- 
leading in circumstances where it is employed without sufficient em- 
pirical warrant. At the same time, a great deal of research in edu- 
cation has had an especially narrow focus that has ignored the social 
system of which teachers are a part. In this sense, analysis of aie 
teacher subculture, especially in configuration or in theme terms, tends 
to redress an imbalance. 

The theme of pupil control fitted the general climate of the 
school we observed as we developed a feel for it. It fitted a great 
many of our observations, and as has been stressed, enabled us to put 
them together more coherently. It also fitted the traditional picture 
of schools as places that pupils seek devoutly to avoid, a view ex- 
pressed in novels such as The Advent ures of Tom Sawyer and in what 

might be called the lore surrounding schools. 

Moreover, when the school is considered as an organizational 
type, additional grounds are added. Carlson has provided a framework 
for such an analysis based upon whether or not organization-client re- 
lationships are mandatory. 11 He notes that, in some service-type organ- 
izations, the organization controls the selection of its clients while 
in others, it does not; in some cases, clients can reject participation 
in the organization, in others, they cannot* These considerations lead 
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to a four-category classification scheme. Public schools fall in the 
category of organizations that have no control over client selection 
and where clients have no choice concerning their participation. That 
client control should be identified as central in such organizations 
seems quite reasonable. Indeed, studies of other organizations of the 
same type, such as prisons and public mental hospitals, often focus on 
problems of client control# 

Prisons and public mental hospitals are, to use Goffman*s 
term, 1 ^ total institutions, and schools are not; also, in prisons and 
public mental hospitals greater emphasis is given to coercive controls 
than in schools. 13 Nevertheless, the similarities are instructive, pro- 
vided they are pursued cautiously. In fact, information in the litera- 
ture dealing with these similar, if somewhat alien organizations, 

14 

helped to sharpen certain of the ideas gleaned from the field study. 

Some of these ideas eventually became hypotheses that were 
tested in a research effort that was narrower in focus than the field 
study but much larger in terms of the number of persons from whom data 
were gathered. Now, I would like to turn briefly to that work. 

Here we examined what we called the pupil control ideology 
of educators. This was measured along a continuum that ranged from 
custodialism at one extreme to humanism at the other. 15 A custodial 
pupil control ideology stresses the maintenance of order, distrust of 
students, and a punitive, moralistic approach to pupil control. A 
humanistic ideology emphasizes an accepting, trustful view of pupils, 
and optimism concerning their ability to be self-disciplining and re- 
sponsible. 
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We made a number of predictions concerning the relationship 
of organizational position and pupil control ideology. The proposition 
that those in a direct relationship with numbers of unselected clients 
will feel their status threatened, and be comparatively rigid in their 
client control ideology, led to the predictions that teachers would be 
more custodial in pupil control ideology than principals or counselors. 

We believed that elementary school pupils pose a lesser threat to con- 
troller status than secondary pupils because of their tender years, 
smaller size, and relative ivamaturity; and we predicted that secondary 
school teachers and principals would be more custodial in pupil control 

ideology than their elementary school counterparts. 

We were also interested in teacher socialization and pupil con- 
trol ideology. Data from the field study had suggested that, although 
newer teachers have quite permissive views, pupils pose a rather serious 
threat to their status, and increased rigidity in attitudes toward 
pupils is likely to be an outcome of teacher socialization. Our pre- 
diction was that teachers with more than five years* experience would 
be more custodial in ideology than teachers having five years* or loss 
experience. 

All of these predictions, as well as some others that I have 

not mentioned, were supported Furthermore, longitudinal data, 

gathered from a sample of teachers beginning with their student days, 

more directly support the proposition that increased custodialism in 
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pupil control Ideology accompanies teacher socialization. A signif- 
icance increase in custodialism occurred after student teaching, and 
again after the first year of teaching. This held for personnel at 
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both the elementary and secondary school levels. 

To this point, I have sketched some aspects of the teacher sub- 
culture, and reported the saliency of pupil control as a feature of that 
subculture. In addition, pupil control ideology, treated as a variable, 
has been related to certain formal organizational structures and to 
teacher socialization. 

While I think that the work described is interesting and use- 
ful, it has substantial limitations. In spite of the logic and fit 
that characterized the field study data, that research was conducted in 
a single school and it might apply less well to certain other situations. 
Pupil control would surely be less central in those schools where pupil 
clients found school especially attractive and the mandatory nature of 
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the client-organization relationship was mitigated. Yet, the notion 
of a teacher subculture is a serviceable one, even though the partic- 
ular nature of the subculture might vary somewhat at a given time and 
change over time. Those who deal with the problems of curriculum 
change can hardly afford to ignore the social system that has to accom- 
modate change. 

Before proceeding to more direct commentary on curriculum 
change, let ua very briefly consider some additional points concerning 

schools. 

19 

Schools are characterized by goal ambiguity. While agree- 
ment on a large, superordinate goal like "educating each child to his 
fullest capacity" is functional in the sense that everyone, even adver- 
saries, can subscribe to it, its specific implications are vague and 
its operational meaning, unclear. The partner of ambiguous goals is 
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lack of clear cut criteria of success, a characteristic of many organi- 
zations that have people rather than things as products* Furthermore, 
wide agreement on what constitutes effective teaching is lacking* In 
public schools, goals, success criteria, and appropriate work behavior 

are tinged with obscurity. 

The school, as a public agency, also is characterized by 
relative weakness in political terms and by vulnerability to public 
pressures. 2 ** At the same time, the school is a domesticated organiza- 
tion, 21 nurtured and cared for by society. Public schools do not go 
out of business; as the saying goes, "school keeps." 

While the public school faces few pressures for excellence in 
the sense that it need not be top flight to survive, nevertheless, it 
is vulnerable to other kinds of pressures and it must carry out a mas- 
sive social task in a context of ambiguous goals, hazy success criteria, 
and a vague work technology. 

Organizations and their personnel need a certain amount of 

stability. In fact, Thompson has cogently argued that the central pro- 
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blem for complex organizations is that of coping with uncertainty. 

Given all of the circumstances described, the school generally 
can be expected to be a cautious organization that will hazard little, 
react rather than lead, and even base many of its actions on the antic- 
ipated reactions of its publics. Numerous adaptations will occur. 

On-stage behavior, especially in places of high visibility, 
has already been treated as an individual adaptation, but it can be 
er cloyed at the organizational level as well. School systems ordinar- 
ily give wide publicity to their "innovations." These "innovations" 
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frequently are tangible physical things, and usually, having them is 
equated with using them well# Fortunate is the superintendent of 
schools who can say, **We have programed instruction,” **We have lan- 
guage laboratories,” **We have an ungraded school;” but pity the poor 
superintendent who says, "We have none of those things. All we have 
is a dedicated, highly competent faculty working constantly at doing 
the best possible job of teaching.” The former are tangible and spe- 
cific, the latter is not. 

The school’s efforts to present itself favorably are apt to 
encourage and promote fads and gimmicks but such efforts are very com* 
mon. A more familiar name for them is public relations. 

A kindred adaptation is found in the use of various struct 
tures that exist to keep the public informed, at least as far as 
formally stated objectives are concerned. PTA’s and citizens f com- 
mittees would be familiar examples. Basically, such structures func- 
tion to mobilize support, coopt opposition, and legitimate the activ- 
ities of the school. Carlson has observed that citizens* committees 

are used extensively in connection with the building of new schools 
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in California but rarely in Pennsylvania. His explanation was not 
that California* 8 school administrators are more “democratic” than 
Pennsylvania* s but that in California, but not in Pennsylvania, voter 
approval is necessary for bond issues to support school construction. 
The citizens* committee, then, was an adaptive response to a special 
form of vulnerability. The example is a useful one because it brings 

the general point into sharpen focus. 

Schools, like other organizations in modern society, have 
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become increasingly bureacratized. The division of labor and accom- 
panying specialization that is a characteristic of bureaucracy is de- 
veloping rapidly in schools. Once, the teacher was responsible for 
most of what went on in schools. Now, in addition to an enlarged ad- 
ministrative component, we have secondary and elementary school guid- 
ance counselors, school psychologists, various specialists in remedial 

work, particularly in reading, school social workers, and a host of 
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staff specialists in the instruction and curriculum areas. 

My point is this: a latent function of specialization is the 

protection of the school in its relationship with its publics, espe- 
cially in conflictful circumstances. An irate parent may have been 
able to hold his own with a teacher but imagine such a parent con- 
fronting '‘the team," a school psychologist, a counselor, a remedial 
teacher, perhaps the principal, and finally, the teacher, in the 
venerated "conference" setting. The cards are clearly stacked in the 

school's favor. 

Another way in which schools adapt to vulnerability is 
through the use of rule; When rules are clear and are widely pro- 
mulgated, a justification for imposing negative sanctions on rules 
breakers '.s supplied. Moreover, since rules are usually understood to 
apply to all, it can be claimed that they rest on an equalitarian base. 

The adaptations described all tend to be protective of the 
school; they tend to reduce uncertainty in the school's relationship 
with its environment and probably make conflict a bit less burdensome 
for school personnel. In this connection, it is interesting that 
teachers, and especially school administrators, often employ the anal- 
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ogy of war in discussing their work; they describe themselves as being 
'•on the firing line." Here, they gain some victories and suffer some 
defeats. There are occasional cease-fires but no lasting peace. Hence, 
the need for adaptation and strategic response. 

If one grants even the general accuracy of our portrayal of 
the school in terms of its own subculture and in terms of its relation- 
ship with the wider social setting, then it would seem to follow that 
schools could hardly be construed as vital centers of educational 
change and experimentation. 

Given such a situation, we would expect much of the change 

that does occur to eminate from outside sources. This is exactly what 

has happened in a number of curriculum areas, the prototype being the 

Physical Science Study Committee which has had an important affect on 

25 . 

instruction in high school physics. As Clark indicates, the pattern 
is one in which various private and public groups, with Federal support, 
work in concert to achieve a given goal. Note that such groups operate 
outside of the system of constraints that deter school personnel. 

As Carlson point out, public education does not have an in- 
stitutionalized change agent position. There is no one who has as 
his major funccion the advocacy and introduction of innovations. With- 
in school systems, the superintendent is probably the nearest thing to 
a change agent but the role is difficult because "he frequently must 

prescribe the change of his own practices." 27 School principals ap- 
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parently are not change agents in any meaningful sense. 

The curriculum committee, composed primarily of teachers, is 
a widely used device, and given the ubiquitous ideology of participation. 
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it is also something of an article of faith. But, even though their 
stated purpose is to make recommendations regarding curriculum change, 
such committees appear to have little bearing on change in school sys- 
tems and almost no significant decision making power. Their latent 
function is to legitimate courses of action already decided upon. In 
addition, they usually make a few minor decisions. 

Thus, one can think of numerous instances of curriculum com- 
mittees considering, say, the new mathematics; but can anyone point to 
a case where the committee decided against incorporating the change? 
Usually, the committee examines a few courses of study, visits some 
schools having the innovation, then decides such things as which text 
to adopt. In the unlikely event that committee members begin to devi- 
ate from the script, remedies are available. A very common one is to 
bring in "experts" to consult with the committee. Such a treatment 
constitutes a dependable cure. 

Perhaps, then, it is understandable that the work of curric- 
ulum committees is so often ritualistic and mechanical, a matter of 
going through the motions. It seems fair to say that most teachers 
hope to be able to avoid service on such committees. Exceptions are 

those teachers who desire to please the administration and, to use 
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Griffiths* term, GAS (get the attention of superiors). 

Our analysis suggests how difficult and complex is the 
achievement of desired changes in schools. But difficult or easy, 
complex or simple, the effort is required if schools are to become 
more meaningful instruments of individual and societal fulfullment. 

Few would argue with the familiar demands that more talented 
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individuals be recruited to enter education, or that teacher and admin- 
istrator preparation programs be made stronger and more relevant* But 
even outstanding people prepared in excellent programs can become dis- 
couraged and defeated in systems that distort or displace instructional 

goals* 

Structures that decrease the school's vulnerability to petty 
and increase its responsiveness to educational goals, and that 
protect and encourage idealistic teachers and administrators, are needed. 
Such structures would have to make better teaching itself a more visible 
and more central focus in the teacher subculture, and a status enhancing 

aim on the part of the subculture's Participants. 

To cite some simple examples, regular analysis by groups of 
faculty members of video tapes of their own. teaching might be especially 
effective; and formalized connections between school systems and less 
vulnerable agencies such as universities, regional educational labora- 
tories, or as yet undevised structures, in order to promote goal 

achievement, might have desirable results* 

Furthermore, there is no reason why school personnel should 

not critically examine their own subculture, just as we have done. 

After all, adaptation to unquestioned norms only makes it le3s likely 
that such norms will change. Thus, on-stage behavior promotes "plural- 
istic ignorance" in schools, 30 which is apt to have a kind of snowball- 

ing effect that increases system rigidities* 

In such examinations, we prefer an enlightenment model to an 
engineering one. 31 That means that emphasis is placed upon concepts 
and ideas that help to explain social systems rather than on a search 
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for specific solutions to particular problems of operation. In this, 
cooperation between social scientists and educators would be necessary. 
Even the possibility of resident social scientists in school systems 
does not seem far-fetched. But to successfully examine one's own in- 
stitution requires of school personnel a scientific temper and a con- 

32 

cern with explanations and theories rather than recipes. These 
qualities do not appear to be in abundant supply at present but they 
should be cultivated. 

In providing the research base for understanding schools as 
social systems, the type of work I presented earlier appears to have 
special promise. It blends theoretical ideas and practical illustra- 
tions rather well, and it seems basic to the problem of educational 
change. Numerous studies of this kind would add much to our knowledge 

of schools. 

Educational research has depended rather heavily upon the 
concepts of learning psychology and on a measurement methodology. This 
emphasis, so useful in some ways, has resulted in an imbalance in our 
research efforts. In terms of methodological considerations, more 
attention should be given to coherence and theoretical meaning. These 
criteria seem particularly appropriate in a field like education where 
researchers should seek both to understand phenomena and to present 
their insights in forms that have relevance for practice. 
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